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who have been drilled in methods of study in marine laboratories in 
Europe and America, is established. 1 

The author has been told that a movement is now on foot to 
found a marine zoological station in California. It is hoped that 
the information is correct. It is believed that if such a laboratory 
is properly conducted it will lead to most important results in the 
advancement of science. 
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EDITORS: E. D. COPE AND J. S. KINGSLEY. 

The satire which has been everywhere for a half century leveled 
at the classical names of towns in New York State, given by some 
schoolmaster who was in a position to give them, should have taught 
American nomenclators of later date a lesson. Perhaps the refer- 
ence to the classical dictionary has been less frequent since that 
time, but the poverty of imagination of the modern American has 
been none the less apparent. It is pardonable in immigrants to 
name a locality in America after their birthplace in some European 
country; but when the " stock American " must search European 
and classical geographies for names, he advertises two things : first, 
his want of esthetic capacity ; second, if perchance he select some 
euphonious name from the Greek, his want of national spirit and 
character — in form at least. What can be more incongruous than 
the naming of one of the canyons of Colorado the Canyon of 
Lodore ! But what especially moves us to make these remarks is 
the fact that we are threatened, according to the daily press, with a 
still more objectionable piece of Jenkinsism. The plain adjacent to 
the Salt River of Arizona, where so many important archaeological 

1 It would be a most interesting part of my article, if space permitted, 
to record the many valuable papers which have already been published 
on Californian Marine Invertebrated Animals. These are mostly in 
systematic zoology. The Molluca are well known, something is known 
of the Crustacea, Echinoderms, Actinians, and Medusae. The sponges, 
Bryozoa, Tumicata, Worms, Nudibranchs and one or two other groups 
await even systematic identification and description. The study of 
larval forms of animals, of embryology, of anatomy and histology is 
almost unknown as far as California marine invertebrates are concerned. 
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remains have been recently discovered by the Hemenway Expedition, 
is to be called The Plain of Tempe ! Can no names be selected from 
the noble vocabulary of the Pueblos, or from the Spanish-American 
historian of three centuries ago, that we must once more throw away 
our character in this way. Let us see. The name of the Great 
Colorado River, into which the Salt River ultimately finds its way, 
was the Tison — a dignified name, capable of almost any application. 
The region of the Moquis was Tesayan. The region of the Puerco 
River of the East was Tiguex — a word of entirely classical 
form. The Rio Grande was the Cicuye. Towns of the region 
were Acuco, Tutahuaco, Chia (modern Cia), (north of which was 
the Province of Quirix), and Braba, at the head of the Jemez River. 
All of these are available names, of euphonious and even classical 
form, appropriate to the country, and not copied from any other 
region. We commend them respectfully to the gentlemen in 
charge of the Hemenway Expedition. 

Cannot something be done to change the north, south, east and 
west places that we have in such numbers, and to prevent the crea- 
tion of any new ones? Why shall we disfigure our map with a 
North Dakota, for instance? Call it Mandania, or some other 
original name. The Canadians have preempted Assiniboia — so we 
cannot use that. Let us have Tacoma for Washington Territory, 
as has been long proposed. When Montana is divided, name one 
of its parts Absaroka, after the Crow Indians — the best specimens 
of the aboriginal American on the continent. 

We recall two instances of changes of name in the East, with 
which we emphasize our remarks. New Jersey once had a flourish- 
ing town of Longacoming. The name was one of the few instances 
of successful composition of English words to be found in America. 
It was changed by some person of perverted sensibilities to Berlin, 
and is now so called ! In eastern North Carolina is a pretty village 
once called by the euphonious Indian name of Nahunta. When 
we last visited the place it was called Eremont, spelled with an "e." 
Comment is unnecessary. 



